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ABSTRACT 

An examination of honors courses in speech education 
provides the basis for this collection of articles by (1) Jack C. 
Gilbert, who justifies providing, through college honors courses, 

"the best education for the best students," (2) Owen Peterson, who 
explains the organi 2 ation and taching of a college honors course in 
the fundamentals of speech, (3) Donald Hill, who discusses some 
aspects of a ii-year interdisciplinary program in humanitites and 
theater arts at Muskingum College in Ohio, (U) D. Ray Heisey, who 
states the emphasis and materials used in a college level course in 
argumentation, and (5) Freda Kenner, who presents a rationale for an 
honors course at the high school level and discusses its organi 2 ation 
and goals. (JN) 
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HONORS COURSES: A SYMPOSIUM 

Jack G. Gilbert 

I. HONORS FOR THE BEST 
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J"THHE formula for honors programs 
X is a simple one: teaching in the best 
way those best able to learn. Ignoring 
for the moment the questions (1) who 
are best able to learn and (2) what is 
the best way to teach, I might put the 
formula in focus by means of an imagi- 
nary example. Suppose a music school — 
with a crescendo enrollment — resorts to 
familiar procedures in eking out its lim- 
ited resources. The size of sections in- 
creases from a handful to a roomful. 
Finally spending less and less time with 
the truly talented, instructors lecture 
before hundreds of students about the 
playing of instruments. Perhaps the 
topics include “what the piano experi- 
ence is teally like." The example is loo 
grotesque to pursue 

Xo music school is in danger of de- 
velopment in such a direction. In music, 
distinctions in merit are too e J car to 
ignore — tr.ey are audible. The student 
must have a high aptitude to learn. 
Much time must be spent in laboratory 
and tutorial sessions. And the teacher 
must be talented too, a master of the 
instruments he teaches. Music enjoys a 
privileged status, wherein the aristocratic 
principle— teaching of the best, by the 
best, in the best way— Is immediately 
recognized as appropriate and neeessaty. 

But the students flooding our cam- 
puses bring distinct excellences other 
than the musical, aptitudes for achieve- 
ment in chemistry, English, history, 
mathematics, physics, speech. The fact 
of excellence does not need demonstra- 

Jack G. Gilbert Is Associate Dean, College e*t 
Am and Sciences, Louisiana State Uftittnliy, 
Baton Rouge. 



tion. Each teacher recalls a truly bril- 
liant student, one perhaps brighter than 
his teacheis, as often happens. Does not 
this student, like the musically gifted 
student, deserve special identification 
and special instruction? I recall the view 
of a high school principal — a kindly, 
amiable educator — that the very bright, 
being best able to fend for themselves, 
were least in need of the care of their 
teachers. It is as if teaching were a prac- 
tice of medicine wherein the healthy 
are of liule concern. 

Particularly in the last decade our so- 
ciety’s concern for excellence has be- 
come clear enough. We have rome to 
realize that capacity for learning is a 
m'jst valuable natural resource and that 
simple justice requires the fullest dc 
velopment of those nio t capable of de- 
velopment. Elaborate national testing 
services seek out annually the very 
brightest students; colleges and univer- 
sities compete loi the enrollment of the 
most promising. Besides entrance tests, 
many schools and honors programs con- 
duct interviews to find, hopefully by 
greater care, the creative, imaginative 
student who may not always "test” high. 
Personality surveys, like OA 1 S , 1 have 
proved useful to some honors programs 
in identifying those likely to succeed in 
honors courses. And, after students are 
enrolled in college, excellent grades often 
quality them for admission to nonors 
courses and programs. 

There is also, I think, substantial 
agreement as to the best way to teach 

iSce B. G. frkke. "The OAIS Teit and 
Tewing Progwn," The Superior Student 
(Mirth-ApHI 15(63), w*. 44-30. 
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the brightest students, once they are 
identified. Small seminars, albeit expen- 
sive and (some say) inefficient, have 
long been preferred by teacher and stu- 
dent. As one writer 2 recently pointed 
out, students (and I would add, from 
my own experience, especially bright 
students) increasingly deplore the fol- 
lowing in their educational fare: “little 
excitement in learning, little relevance 
in learning, little impact from learning, 
little sense of community in learning, 
little devotion to dialogue and individ- 
ual expression in learning, little inquiry 
in learning and little genuine purpose 
in learning." This staggering complaint, 
with key phrases such as “little sense of 
community" and “little devotion to dia- 
logue," cannot be made against an hon- 
ors program which is based on small 
seminars. Much student unrest — alt too 
often led by the brightest students — de- 
rives from a sense of frustration, a lack 
of involvement. This generation, unlike 
the less activistic, perhaps apathetic, stu- 
dents of the 1950*5, seems convinced that 
it docs not adequately participate in 
educadon. Myriads of students complain 
of the problem cheated by myriads of 
students: impersonality, herding, mass 
education, 1 think it is possible to save, 
within an honors program, th* com- 
munity of purpose which properly exists 
between teacher and student. It is possi- 
ble and nectary to preserve within the 
multiversity the atmo:phere and the ad- 
vantages of a small liberal arts college, 
by means of honors courses and honors 
programs for the best students. 

Besides seminars, the other elements 
in “best teaching" are (miliar. Inter- 
disciplinary courses follow the ideas 
wherever they go, regardless of provin- 
cial departmentalized lines. Honors stu* 
dents flourish in a system of freedom 
xvhich allows for independent reading, 

t ■ * 

* J. M. Iknn, 'The Deinship." Libtttl 
Education (October 1957). p. $| 6 . 



intensive counseling and tutoring, and 
independent research, which leads at 
many colleges and universities to the 
honors thesis. 

I have neglected, however, that most 
important element, the good teacher. 
Before describing this pedagogical 
kniglu, perhaps I should mention the 
ogres, giants, and dragons against which 
he svages a sometimes desperate battle. 
This generation of university professors 
betrays an increasing concern for the 
signs of status: salary, graduate instruc- 
tion, reduced teaching loads, grants, 
Fulbrights, secretaries, laboratory assist- 
ants, and even elegant quarters. It is as 
if we have finally decided to demand of 
our society the trappings of piofessional 
status long denied us. Just as this is, it 
often results in the teacher’s misplacing 
his efforts, with the hope that the signs 
of inherent value will by a metonymic 
reversal bring the value and achievement 
too. Also, a professor today tends to see 
his success as dependent on publication, 
on training graduate students, on recog- 
nition by socialists in his field, on ue 
good will of his department. What has 
the proper teaching of bright students 
in honors seminars or interdisciplinary 
colloquia necessarily to do with these? 
The connection, some may insist, is 
obvious. Ye* every director of honors 
knows how* hard it is t-' pry some of 
the best teachers .*way from favorite 
departmental pursuits and to encour- 
age a little effou for honors undei- 
graduatex 

Despite Ouse forces of the mold- 
unity, commitment to honors instruc- 
tion persists. In the tradition of the 
Academy or the Lyceum— relics in 
short of a ptimitixe uneconomical 
pedagogic teehnology— professors in 
the humanities and the sciences direct 
their efforts to rthrx*nee in learning, to 
meaningful dialogue (or to what the 



student is willing to accept as mean- 
ingful dialogue), to training the best 
students in the best way. Among my 
teachers and colleagues, I have been 
fortunate in knowing a few of these 
rare and gifted professors, who truly 
have something to profess. It seems to 
me that they combine the following 
abilities and characteristics: they have 
or have retained a youthful zest for 
learning; they are willing to venture 
on uncharted seas of the mind and to 
err; however skilled in a speciality, 
they have kept an interest in the 
broader aspects of the world and of 
the world of the mind; they feel a 
concern for the personality as well as 
for the knowledge of their students; 
they have the ability to teach by means 
of dialogue; and they do not avoid 
the ultimate issues of our civilization. 



There can be little doubt that this 
country's commitment to mass educa- 
tion is ongoing, necessary, and produc- 
tive. There can be little doubt that 
economic pressures will continue to 
influence greatly, if not control, the 
makers of educational policy. There 
can be little doubt that faculty mem- 
bers will be more and more distracted 
from a concern for teaching under- 
graduates. In view of such grand and 
critical, perhaps inexorable, movements 
of history, to plea for the special care 
of our brightest students will seem to 
some futile and utopian. But our cul- 
ture has decided it can afford music 
schools and music. Similarly, I would 
suggest, we can afford the expense of 
the best education for our best stu- 
dents. The cost, in view of the gain, 
is very slight. 



SYMPOSIUM: 

Owen Peterson 

II. TEACHING THE HONORS COURSE IN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 



A growing awareness of the special 
needs, interests, and abilities of the 
superior student has led to the develop- 
ment in recent years of honors courses, 
honors curricula, and honors divisions 
in an increasing number of colleges 
and universities. With this trend has 
come a demand for public address 
courses for the student of unusual 
scholastic aptitude. These courses, 
while stimulating to teach, require spe- 
cial insights, skilts, and approaches if 
they are to achieve their .intended ob- 
jeclhes. The purpose of this paper is 
to examine three questions ]>o$ed by 
an honors course in public address: (i) 
Who should be permitted to enroll? 
(2) How do such courses differ from 
regular classes in the tame subject? (3) 
What are some ot the special demands 
which honors courses place upon the 
teacher? 

The ffr't step in developing a public 
address honors course is to determine 
what tyj>c of student will be admitted. 
Should the course $m*e the superior 
student, the superior speaker, or both? 
Although the intellectually gifted stu- 
dent and the skillful speaker may at 
first appear to have much in common, 
actually the needs and talents of the 
two differ sharply. Many outstanding 
scholars enter college with little knowl- 
edge or experience in speaking. On 
the other hand, high school graduates 
with a good background in speech not 
frfrequently are blessed with only 
moderate intellectual prowess. Because 

Owen Pctmon Is Professor of Speech it Louisi- 
in 1 State University. He U a foimet Executive 
Sccietiry of the Speech Association of America. 



of this disparity in skill and ability, it 
is difficult to devise a course which will 
satisfy the needs of both groups. 

Faced with the decision of deter- 
mining which group the honors courses 
would sene at Louisiana Stale Uni- 
versity, the Department of Speech chose 
to base eligibility solely on scholastic 
ability. To be admitted to the begin- 
ning Fundamentals of Speech honors 
sectluns, entering freshmen must rank 
in the 95th percentile or above on the 
American College Test and must score 
in at least the 90th percentile on the 
English part of the same examination. 
Other students are required to have a 
3.0 (U) university grade average. For 
honors courses in speech above the * 
freshman level, students must have a 
3.0 average or have earned a grade of 
A or B in the freshman honors course. 

Once eligibility requirements have 
been set, consideration must be given 
to what the course will cove*. The De- 
partment of Speech at Louisiana State 
University presently offers sections of 
Fundamentals ot Speech at the freshman 
level, Public Speaking for sophomores 
and above, and a course in Contempo- 
rary Fublir Address 1 which ts open only 

t The purpose ot this course Is to ptodde 
honors students with in understanding ind 
appreciation of the use*. t'pes. and effettnenexs 
of public address in contemporary society At- 
tention U jrivtn to legal liabilities and tthkel 
responsibilities of the speaker: tontempotarr 
political campaigning, including the use of 
teles i*km, ghost icrilet** lad public relations 
a tender; controversy on the campus; the tech* 
rtqucs of minorities and pressure groups; re- 
ligious speaking: and problems of cocnmunki* 
tkn attendant upon the adentifk-tcehnologicat 
breakthrough In the twentieth century. 



to honors students of sophomore stand- 
ing or higher. For purposes of compari- 
son and contrast with non-honors classes, 
this paper focuses on the honors sections 
of the Fundamentals of Speech course. 
Units of study in this course include the 
role of speech in a democratic society, 
the nature and purposes of oral com- 
munication, selecting subjects, organiz- 
ing materials, vocal and physical aspects 
of delivery, speech content, and lan- 
guage. In order to provide each student 
with an opportunity for several speaking 
performances, enrollment is limited to 
twenty students, which is approximately 
the number enrolled in regular sections. 

Some ot the same subject matter is 
covered in both honors and regular sec- 
tions of the fundamentals course. The 
major differences in content result from 
the abilities and aptitudes of the honors 
students. Compared to the typical under- 
graduate, the honors student usually is 
more strongly motivated and displays 
greater confidence in his own ability. 
Furthermore, regardless of whether he 
has any prior speech training, he is like- 
ly to possess a wide range of knowledge 
and interests, skill in organization, a 
superor vocabulary, and an inquiring 
mind. In spite of the general superiority 
of the student in the honors class, how- 
ever, the instructor will discover that 
the incidence of nervousness, stag' 
fright, and problems of voice, articula- 
tion, and bodily control is almost the 
same as for other undergraduates. 
Nevertheless, because of his intellectual 
capacity the honors student usually is 
able to master the basic theory and 
techniques of effective public address 
in far less time than must be devoted 
to these concepts in regular sections. 
This is one of the most important dif- 
ferences between honors and regular sec- 
tions, for it means that the instructor 
has considerable lime for the introduc- 



tion of material not normally covered 
in the course. 

In devising and implementing spe- 
cific assignments, the honors instructor 
must make certain that the readings and 
exercises truly challenge his students, 
that the assignments are well adapted 
to the special interests and talents of the 
class members, and that his evaluation 
of the student's work is equitable. 

A common danger in developing as- 
signments for honors classes, especially 
if the instructor has previously taught 
regular sections of the same course, is 
that the readings and exercises will be 
too easy. The teacher must be careful 
not to underestimate the abilities of the 
honors student. Compared to other un- 
dergraduates, the honors student can, 
and should, be expected to read more, 
to comprehend more abstract material, 
to express himself better, and to extend 
his range of knowledge beyond the 
minimal requirements of the course. On 
the other hand, the instructor can over- 
estimate the maturity of his students. 
While they can be expected to engage 
in a certain amount of self-directed 
study, the instructor cannot turn them 
loose on an independent study program 
and expect them to handle it as a grad- 
uate student might. They need direction 
and supervision in the form of specific 
assignments, reading lists, progress re- 
ports, and deadlines. 

While the teacher should provide the 
honors student with careful guidance, 
he will find it recessary to be highly 
flexible and permissive in his approach. 
Because he f* dealing with gifted stu- 
dents, the instructor will discover that 
his class members are far more individ- 
ualistic than the typical undergraduate. 
They are perceptive, imaginative, criti- 
cal, discriminating, and demanding. 
They are mote likely than the average 
student to question the word of the in- 
structor, to disagree with the textbook 



author, to reject the dogmatic assertion, 
and to criticize the ideas of their fellow 
students. If he is to be effective, the 
honors teacher must recognize these dif- 
ferences, adapt to them, and attempt to 
shape the course to the students’ special 
attitudes and qualities. Among the as- 
signments which have been tried at 
Louisiana State in an effort to challenge 
the talents of this group are supple- 
mental readings, special projects, re- 
search papers, outside speaking perform- 
ances, problems in speech criticism, 
studies of speaking on campus and in 
the community, recording and listening 
; ssignments, surveys, and talks by visit- 
ing speakers. 

A Pnal consideration in teaching the 
horn .s class is the instructor’s method 
for evaluating and grading student work. 
Assigning grades in an honors course 
often is considerably more difficult than 
in a regular class. Ideally, a student in 
an honors class should receive a grade 
which is neither higher nor lower than 
that which he would have earned in a 
regular section with a comparable ex- 
penditure of effort and intelligence. 
Since all of the students in an honors 
section are known to be of superior abil- 
ity, one would expect most of them to 



earn high grades. However, lacking a 
representative sample the teacher often 
finds it difficult to determine whether 
the student’s work actually is superior 
and, if so, how superior to the typical 
student. Furthermore, from time to time 
the instructor will have students whose 
work definitely is inferior to that of the 
rest of the honors group. The difficulty 
then is to decide how inferior his work 
is and whether it is poor enough that he 
would have earned only a C or per- 
haps even a D or F in a regular section 
of the course. If honors courses are to 
function properly within the framework 
of a department, it is important that the 
instiuctor resolve these questions about 
grading. Enrollment in an honors course 
should never be a guarantee of a high 
grade; on the other hand, honors stu- 
dents should not be penalized simply 
because they are competing with other 
highly gifted students. 

Teaching the honors course in public 
address can be a joy and a challenge to 
the teachtr of speech. However, he must 
be aware of the special characteristics 
and abilities of his students and be con- 
stantly alert to adapt to their unusual 
aptitudes and needs. 



SYMPOSIUM: 

Donald Hill 

111. HONORS IN THEATRE 



Honors in theatre at Muskingum Col- 
lege is p- ally being approached 
through t unior Humanities Col- 
loquium as an interdepartmental study. 
To understand what that statement in- 
volves, it is necessary to explain the 
structure of the Honois Program. 1 

The purpose of Muskingum’s Honors 
Program is similar to that of programs 
in other institutions; to permit and en- 
courage the superior student to develop 
to the fullest extent his intellectual and 
creative potential. Since this purpose is 
not always fulfilled in regular courses, 
opportunities are offered that assist the 
student to develop scholarship abilities 
and creative talents, that enable him to 
relate his major studies to other areas of 
knowledge, and that permit him to ex- 
plore in depth his own area of interest. 

Now in its second year at Muskingurr, 
the program begins with a freshman col- 
loquium of a general nature and each 
succeeding year becomes narrower in 
scope until the senior year limits a stu- 
dent’s study to his major department. 
All colloquia meet once every two weeks 
for two hours, using selected readings, 
themes, research papers, and discussion 
as means of evaluation. In the senior 
year an individual project and a com- 
prehensive examination in the major 
are the main evaluative activities. Just 
as the colloquia become narrower in 

DomM Mill (M.F.A., University of Iowa, 1565) 
Is »n Assistant Professor of Spmh and Direct of 
of Tliftttt at Muskingum College. 

1 The author wishes to atknotrledtc the 
assistance of the late tdith Millet, who did 
much of the prenaratory work for Honors at 
Muskingum, John McKenney, former Director 
of the Honors Council, and William McCtcl- 
liftd, present Dirtctor. 



subject field as the student approaches 
his major and final work of the senior 
year, so each successive colloquium is 
designed to become more student-cen- 
tered as the members mature: in the 
freshman year, the instructors may very 
well carry most of the discussions; in the 
sophomore year, students are expected 
to begin to manipulate the discussions 
themselves; by the junior year the stu- 
dent should be able to maneuver within 
guidelines set up by the participating 
instructors, and by the senior year he 
should complete a project on his own. 

Under the guidance of an Honors 
Council composed of a director and four 
faculty members who are administrative- 
ly appointed in different years, con- 
tinuity, organisation, and evaluation of 
the program are assured. Each of the 
four classes represented in the honors 
program elects a fellow to take part in 
making decisions of the Council and to 
offer an evaluation uf the program at 
the end of each academic year. 

Students who have a grade point ratio 
of 3.0 (A as 4.0) may enter the program 
as late as the junior year; exceptions are 
made for the especially talented whose 
g.p.r. is below the suggested level. 
Freshmen participants are decided by 
evaluation of high school work, the 
usual battery of college entrance tests, 
and promise. No grades are given in the 
general honors colloquia, but member* 
ship is entered on a student's transcript, 
tn senior honors courses within depart- 
ments a "IT average must be main- 
tained; such grades are determined by 
the family responsible for the courses. 
Students whose work does not prove 
satisfactory according to the standards 
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of the Honors Council are dropped from 
the program. 

The offerings in honors for the first 
se.nester of 1967*1968 include five col- 
loquia. A freshman colloquium, “The 
Identity of the Individual,” is related to 
the Basic Education program, is quite 
general in nature, and involves lorty 
students and four professors. A sopho- 
more colloquium, "Morality and For- 
eign Policy,” is an interdisciplinary 
study developed by the Religion and 
History Departments and engages twelve 
students. There are three junior col* 
loquia since subjects are limited to con- 
tent within various divisions of the 
college in order to channel the students 
toward their chosen field of concentra- 
tion: in the Arts Division seven students 
are enrolled in "Pursuit of the 
Baroque”; in the Humanities division 
eleven students are registered for "Ber- 
tolt Brecht"; and in the Science Divi- 
sion five students study the "History 
and Philosophy of Mathematica." Three 
seniors are engaged in recital work for 
honors in Music. 

The Bertolt Brecht Colloquium rep- 
resents a joint effort of the German, 
Philosophy, and Speech departments. 
The suggestion came from Dr. John 
McKcnney, former director of the pro- 
gram, and Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy; Dr. Charlotte Evans, Associate 
Professor of German, and I immediate- 
ly voiced our interest. Brecht seemed a 
particularly good subject for interdisci- 
plinary or, as in this case, interdepart- 
mental study. His life and work, so in- 
extricably bound, possess implications— 
philosophical, political, social, literary, 
and theatrical— capable of enlisting and 
holding the attention of a group of stu- 
dents having the most widely scattered 
or even conflicting Interests. Brecht has 
produced a considerable body of work, 
and enough time has passed to prove 
this work significant and meaningful. 



Trapped between two great ideologies 
of our time. Communism and Democ- 
racy, Brecht developed a w f ay of voicing 
his frustration thar. led lo a new 
aesthetic for the theatre. Student im- 
familiarity with his work and the fact 
that he is not encountered in formal 
course work made Brecht an excellent 
subject for a colloquium. 

To provide organization and insure 
content coverage of important facets of 
the subject, a schedule of general topics 
and their respective dales was offered tc 
students before the end of the 1967 
spring semester. They signed up for 
topics which interested them and had 
the summer to prepare for a discussion 
of a particular phase of that topic and a 
lesearch paper which would be filed in 
the library at the end of the semester’s 
work. A copy of the first semester sched- 
ule is supplied below: 

September 13— Short introductory meeting. No 
preparation necessary. Assignment for next 
meeting: 1‘lectcd poems and the drama Baal 
for all to read. 

September to— Studu.ts will read and interpret 
their respective poems. Discussion of Baal 
by all. 

October 4— Bretr.i’i Life. Report and discus- 
sion. Faculty Advisor: Dr. Evans, 

October 18 — Sociological, philosophical and 
political commitments of Brecht. Report and 
discussion. Faculty Advisor: Dr. McKenney. 
November i— Brecht's theories on the theatre. 
Report and discussion. Faculty Advisor: Mr. 
Hill. 

November Tentative date for showing of 
Getrran movie: Thrtefxnny Opera. 

November \y- Threepenny Opera will be dis- 
cussed. All students should ha 1* read the 
play and also listened to the opera. Discus* 
skm leader: Mr. Hill. 

Noumber A comparative study of Drums 
fn ffce Sight: English and German versfoni 
Report and diKtmkwv Faculty Advisor Dr. 
Evans. 

t* the Jungle 0/ Cafrei. Report and discus- 
sion. Faculty Advisor: Dr. McKenney. 
December 13 — Man IguaU Man. Report and 
dfecu$$k*i. Faculty Advisor: Dr. McKenney, 
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Comparative study of Lcbcn Eduards Des 
Zweiten and Marlowe’s Edward //. Report 
end discussion. Faculty Advisor: Dr. Evans. 

January 10 — Tentative date for showing of 
movie, Kuhie Wampe (Whither Germany). 

January 17— KuhU Wampe discussed Jointly. 
Discussion leader: Mr. Hill. 

No topics for the second semester were 
suggested with the hope that after one 
semester, the students would be suffi- 
ciently involved that they would develop 
their own areas of investigation for re- 
search and discussion. On January gt, 
each student devised a general topic 
related to his interest as well as to areas 
covered in previous colloquia. The re- 
sult was thematic studies in self-realiza- 
tion derived from the Brecht Col- 
loquium. These general topics, which 
research refined to more specific sub- 
jects, were: 

"Man's Search for Identity/' a religious and 
psychological study with reference to Frankl, 
Same, and Brecht 

"Man's Relationship lu Authority," Involving 
Mich specific woiks as The Grapes of Wrcth, 
To Kill a Mocking Bird, Bitty Bvdd, and The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle 

"Man sertus Society," a sodo psychological 
study using nub work as The Art of Ixrving, 
Top of the World, Stem, and Baal 
"Man and Religion" with reference to 
Stranger in a Strange Land, and Galileo 
"Man's Conftia with Man," as shown In Zoo 
Story, Peeke t, and In the Jungte of Cities 
"Man’s Search for Himself." a psychological 
investigation fnvohing f/e-tog. ?Ae Last 
Analysis, Three Faces of &*, Udartha \, and 
Af«* // Afa* 

"Man and the State," political implications of 
the Comm am bj Manifesto, Power, The Mother, 
and Tht Measures Taken 



An extensive paperback liL i*y of 
plays, poetry, and commentaries was 
made available to students through the 
bookstore so that they could have them 
over the summer for background read- 
ings. Of course, the Mi In Library sup- 
plied primary reference materials in both 
German and English, as well as various 
periodicals for research. Supplementary 
aids to discussion were provided through 
eight recordings of Brecht's plays and 
poetry; the two films used in connection 
with the colloquium hav? already been 
mentioned. An exhibition on the life 
and works of Brecht, "Brecht Inter-Na- 
tiones/’ was erected for the entire com- 
munity to view in the Student-Faculty 
Center by its creator Professor Edmund 
P. Hccht, Chairman Department of Ger* 
marfic Languages and Literature at Ken- 
yon College. Professor Hecht and one 
other authority were tentatively sched- 
uled to visit the colloquium the second 
semester. Advanced students in directing 
and acting presented some of the shorter 
plays and poetry in a readers* theatre 
performance; and Mo//?er Courage and 
Her Children was included on the Little 
Theatre’s production schedule so that 
students might have the opportunity of 
seeing and working with the Brechtian 
style. 

I have personally been challenged and 
culturally stimulated by association with 
exceptional students and fellow pro- 
fessors; this too is an important objective 
of honors programs. I am enthusiastic 
about the promise of the Honors Pro- 
gram, the opportunities for learning it 
provides outside the tegular curricuta. 
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SYMPOSIUM: 

D. Ray Heisey 

IV. AN HONORS COURSE IN ARGUMENTATION 



William Kessen, chairman of the Yale 
College Course of Study Committee, has 
said, “The central task of undergraduate 
education and the central goal of edu- 
cational reform is to enlarge and deepen 
the relevant exchange between scholar 
and student/' 1 Providing a model for 
this type of exchange is one of the sig- 
nificant contributions which honors 
courses can make to the total university 
community. 

At Kent State University, Speech 
264H, the honors course in argumenta- 
tion, is one example among many on 
campus of such an educational en- 
counter. 2 The course is offered for five 
hours credit each year in the Spring 
quarter. It is limited to ten students 
formally enrolled in the Honors College 
of the University 5 and is open to non- 
speech majors as well as to speech ma- 
jors. 

Aim . Since this is an honors section, 
the emphasis is not on performance in 

D. Ray Heisey (Ph D., Northwestern University, 
1964) Associate Professor of Speech at Kent 
State University. 

1 William Kessen, "The Student in Search 
of an Edu cation , * 9 Yale Alumni Magazine (May 
1967). 2 9'37* 

2 Because it is ar. honors course and be* 
cause of the dynamic nature of the educational 
process, it should be stated that the course 
described here will vary in aim, approach, and 
materials used each time it is taught. The 
description in this paper pertains to the course 
as it is in progress at the time of writing 
(Spring quarter, 1968). It does not, of course, 
include all the readings or all the projects 
undertaken, only representative ones. 

3 Established in 1965, the Honors College cf 
Kent State University is "a special four-year 
program of undergraduate study which has as 
its objective the seeking out and nurturing of 
the minds of highly-motivated students who 
desire and are able to pursue academic work 
of an individualized, integrated, and enriched 
nature/' Honors College, Kent, Ohio, May 
1966, p. i. 



classroom debate, but on the develop- 
ment of an informed and critical niind 
in the investigation, analysis, and evalu- 
ation of controversial issues both in the 
academic community and in society at 
large. It is a philosophical inquiry into 
the nature and function of critical think- 
ing, or reason in discourse, by truth-seek- 
ing citizens in a free society. 4 

Approach . The course is thus less 
structured than are the regular argu- 
mentation classes and of course is 
adapted to the special interests, high 
motivation, and superior ability of the 
honors students. One of the primary 
ways in which this adaptation may be 
seen is in the classroom approach. There 
are no lectures. The premise is that ca- 
pacity for intellectual discourse is best 
promoted by the seminar, where every- 
one in the group is engaged in highly 
critical judgment and sustained dia- 
logue. The Socratic conversation pro- 
vides the means by which precision of 
thought, clarification of ideas, release 
from selfdeception, and unremitting 
search for truth are obtained. Sitting 
informally around a table, students are 
challenged to advance and defend their 
ideas among themselves and with the 
professor. 

Materials. Using the general theme, 
“Students, the University, and Society," 
students are encouraged to think inde- 
pendently and to choose their own is- 
sues, as well as to engage in critical 

4 The terra ‘‘critical thinking*' Is used In 
this paper as that intellectual process of exam- 
ining the evidence pertaining tc a precisely- 
stated problem, weighing the significance of 
the facts, and arriving at a judgment or course 
of action based upon this persistent, ordered 
Inquiry. 
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analysis of relevant problems presented 
in selected essays, speeches, and discus 
sions. For example, during a discussion 
of Brand Blanshard's address, “Educa- 
tion as Philosophy/* in which Blarshard 
argues for a “larger infusion of the 
philosophic habit of mind/’ 8 one of the 
students, in commenting on the kind of 
education found at the University, 
brought up the idea of a professor-course 
evaluation by students, such as is done 
at ether institutions. The class re- 
sponded with considerable enthusiasm 
to a discussion of such a system, brought 
in materials on the subject, and began 
talking in terms of establishing a system 
at their own institution. When it was 
discovered that two of the students were 
members of Student Senate and that 
one had previously been a member who 
had worked on a professor-course ap- 
praisal proposal, the author encouraged 
the group to investigate the fea ibility 
of establishing a system at Kent State 
University and to examine the programs 
at other universities more carefully. The 
students made their own assignments 
and assumed complete initiative in 
checking the financial implications and 
the logistics involved, calling in experts 
from the University's computer and 
examination aids centers to advise on 
the setting up of appropriate forms. 
They drew up a formal bill, with pre- 
ambles and resolutions establishing a 
Commission to implement the program, 
to be presented on the floor of the sen- 
ate by the two senators in the class. 
Some of the most vigorous and fruitful 
interchange of ideas on this subject re- 
sulted when the group was asked to 
anticipate potential questions, objec- 
tions, and arguments against the plan 
from the senate floor and to prepare 

tt This address, originally delivered at 
Swarthmore in February, 1945, is reprinted in 
Robert L. Shurter and John R. Pierce, Critical 
Thinking: Its Expression in Argument (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966), pp. 244- 
85 6 - 



replies to these arguments. The students 
appeared to achieve a more thorough 
understanding of the issues involved and 
a sharpened capacity to engage in dis- 
criminating inquiry. 

Materials selected by the instructor 
for critical examination include a series 
of audio tapes issued by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions in 
Santa Barbara. 6 The tapes present in 
lecture and discussion form the con- 
tributions made by visiting experts in 
Santa Barbara and the Center’s own 
Senior Fellows who respond to the state- 
ments in vigorous dialogue. * Titles of 
some of the tapes include “Merchants 
of Phony Issues” by Thomas Braden, 
‘‘Education for Freedom" by Alexander 
Meiklejohn, “Education: For What and 
for Whom?" by Robert M. Hutchins 
and others, “Communication in a De- 
mocracy" by Frank McCulloch, and 
“Don't Make Waves" by Jules Feiffer, 
Edward P. Morgan, and Paul Jacobs. 
The tapes, along with printed materials 
published by the Center, provide an ex- 
cellent reservoir of resources, for both 
content and method, particularly for an 
honors course in argumentation. 

As thought and dialogue move in the 
classroom from the issues relating to the 
student and the campus to the larger 
society, we take up G. Lowes Dickin- 
son’s A Modern Symposium , “A remark- 
able imaginary roundtable, revealing in 
lively debate over ideologies, the basic 
roots of political and social disccrd." T 
Dickinson juxtaposes the thinking of 
thirteen different men who view society 

*The Center, under the leadership of Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, is a small but Influential 
intellectual community ‘'devoted to clarifying 
basic issues confronting a democratic society. 
Its prejudice is democracy; its operating pro- 
cedure, the dialogue.” It publishes The Center 
Magazine and occasional papers based on con- 
ferences held there. 

7 One of a senes In the Milestones of 
Thought in the History of Ideas, published by 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. r Inc., New 
York, 1962. The quotation is taken from the 
subtitle. 



and the role of reasonable men in that 
society from their respective positions 
and who formulate their individual ra- 
tionales for the deliberation of civilized 
minds. 

Students are asked to write a paper 
on the argument which they feel is best 
developed in the symposium and why, 
and then to prepare a statement on how 
the thirteen men, who represent a con. 
servative, a liberal, an anarchist, a pro- 
fessor, a scientist, a journalist, a poet, 
etc., each would view two contemporary 
issues: the problem of the ghetto and 
the war in Vietnam. The students criti- 
cize and evaluate one another's papers 
and oral arguments, thus exercising their 
own critical judgment as to what con- 
stitutes a good and valid argument as 
well as synthesizing the philosophical 
readings with problems in society which 
they are thinking abour. 



In a final project the students select 
a particular issue from the general 
theme of “Students, the University, and 
Society," for more intensive investiga- 
tion and inquiry. A proposition is for- 
mulated and a brief constructed, and 
opportunity is given for a formal argu- 
mentative encounter with the other 
members of the group, including the 
professor. 

Upon a purely subjective level, it may 
be stated that student reaction to the 
emphasis and general approach used in 
the course has been favorable. Students 
have responded with imagination and 
enthusiasm to the opportunity of en- 
gaging one another in critical dialogue 
on significant controversial issues with 
a view to developing inquiring and dis- 
criminating minds. An attempt is under- 
way to establish an objective response 
to the course. 



SYMPOSIUM: 

Freda Kenner 

V. AN HONORS COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Five years ago one of our senior coun- 
selors at Messick High School suggested 
that we have an accelerated course in 
beginning speech. She reported that we 
had enrolled in our school gifted stu- 
dents who needed to be involved in de- 
bate and drama with a challenge. We set 
up the course. It was so successful that 
two years later we offered a second year 
class. The second year class was found 
to be necessary because the students who 
wished to continue their speech study 
seemed lost when they were scattered 
throughout the regular classes. They 
missed the challenge of their fellows. 

There were two main ways that we 
screened the students. The first was the 
standardized objective test of intelli- 
gence and achievement. The second was 
the observation of teachers, parents, and 
other students. We found neither to be 
completely satisfactory when used alone, 
but they supplemented each other very 
well. 

Almost every gifted-student program 
uses the observations and judgments of 
teachers in some stage of the screening. 
However, teachers' observations cannot 
be used exclusively became they are sub- 
jective, unstandardized, and of varying 
reliability. Teachers often mistake a 
pleasant personality, high academic 
achievement, and superior work habits 
for superior ability and sometimes mis- 
take the lack of these for lack of ability. 

A second source of observational data 
was the students themselves. They pro- 
vide data about performance outside the 
classroom, about which the teacher may 

Miss Kenner (M.A., University of Tennessee) 
teaches at Messick High School, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 



know very little unless she is unusually 
close to them. 

Parents and other adults were im- 
portant sources concerning general back- 
ground. They supplied information 
through questionnaires, interviews, and 
conferences, 

However, objective tests provided 
standardized data independent of the 
judgment of teachers or other adults. 
Various kinds of tests are used regularly 
in our school, and we went to them for 
a beginning when we started screening. 
We realized that creative thinking, in- 
telligence, some aspects of scientific and 
mechanical ability, and talent in the 
fine arts are abilities most easily found 
by objective testing and least likely to 
be accurately screened by observation 
alone. These abilities show up in in- 
tensity of performance and here is where 
the speecn program can render a service. 

Although tests and observations are 
strong factors in the screening, any stu- 
dent interested may apply and is given 
an opportunity to be considered. There 
is no cut off point. If we did not leave 
the way open, we would miss some of 
our best dramatic talent because dra- 
matic ability cannot always be screened 
accurately. 

Our school is a one through twelve 
grade school and many of our students 
are members of our “twelve year club." 
Therefore, it is easy to spot speech and 
drama talent early and to guide the 
student toward an accelerated speech 
program. Our guidance counselors visit 
our “feeder schools" and screen the stu- 
dents coming to our school. 

Students were enrolled in the speech 
program who would not have been if it 
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had not been for the objective tests and 
the wisdom of the guidance counselors. 
For instance, they had the opportunity 
to observe a shy, timid student with a 
high IQ who needed speech and to chan- 
nel him into debate, which is a challenge 
to any student. Here, the student had 
the opportunity to clash with abilities 
equal or beyond his own. Wc usually 
think of the shy student being helped 
by this type of program, but I have 
seen the other type — loud, raucous, 
caustic, and impolite — calm down and 
become a likeable personality. 

All advanced or accelerated courses 
require extra work whether it is reading, 
reporting, writing, memory work, test- 
ing, or performance. I believe it is the 
performance that is the most challeng- 
ing in the accelerated speech class. These 
gifted students vie with each other to 
excel. The class is a revelation, an un- 
expected pleasure, a joy not often found 
in the experience of a teacher. 

The boy or girl interested in the the- 
atre also has a better opportunity to ad- 
vance because of the many plays read 
and designed, theatrical history studied 
and discussed, creative dramatics, and 
acting experiences open to them. 

We have found the school to be a 
major help for gifted children because 
it is the best place for a program of 
discovery. You may ask, “Who is the 
gifted child?" We have considered any 
child “gifted'* who is superior in some 
ability that can make him an outstand- 
ing contributor to society. 



Some of the characteristics noted of 
the gifted child are (1) quickness of re- 
sponse, (2) eagerness to improve, (3) 
desire for approval, (4) high personal 
standards, (5) easily discouraged, (6) 
horror of not being able to live up to 
his own high vision, (7) critical ability 
to surpass his own ability to achieve, 
and (8) great appreciation of ideas and 
the arts. 

These gifted students do not always 
respond to the same motivation, teach- 
ing methods, or materials used with the 
regular classes. It is necessary therefore 
to present activities and projects which 
challenge them; maintain a high stand- 
ard of performance; maintain a class- 
room climate which will encourage 
initiative and creativity; and wherever 
possible give ) them the responsibility for 
carrying through projects and setting up 
criteria for the evaluation of perform- 
ances. 

. We try to show the talented ones that 
they have a specially great obligation 
because they have more to offer society 
than the average ones can bring it. The 
talented ones should get more from, 
and give more to society. They should 
feel that their special talents are really 
gifts to them, of which they should make 
the most for the good of both society 
and themselves. The accelerated speech 
program offers just such an opportunity. 

It is too early to run a scale on 
achievements reached by these students, 
although by word of mouth reports are 
most favorable. College grades are good 
and family reports are filled with praise. 



